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EDITORIAL— 


Understanding 


In a dynamic and changing nation 


such as ours, the public schools play 


the major part in the preparation o! 


our young people for their ultimate 
roles in society. In meeting this ur 
gent need, public education faces in 
numerable problems which are not 
solved with immediate complete SUC- 
CeSS. Consequently. there arises a 
stream of criticisms of our public edu- 
cation system—criticisms that are 
justilied in some cases and which are 
unjustilied in others. To cloud the 
issue even further, some of the most 
defiant critics of education distort the 
real picture by reporting untrue data, 
by reporting only partial data, or by 
reporting isolated cases not represen- 


tative of the typical situation. 


As a result, the public has been 


hoodwinked, to some extent, and in 
actuality does not have complete or 
accurale knowledge of our public 
school system and _ its problems. 
Without a sound understanding of 
our educational organizations and ob- 
jectives, on the part of the public, 
there can be little hope of cooperation 
and assistance from the public in 
meeting the issues and solving the 


problems on a sound basis. 


It is the task. then. of protessional 
educators to participate in an under- 
taking that will help the public at- 
tain the necessary understanding of 
public education in order that com- 
mon problems may be known and 
laced squarely, Only then, will ade. 


quate solutions be found. 


In this issue of the Journal, we pre 


sent articles prepared hy the cdiscus- 
sion leaders of the second annual 
Conference of the Indiana Council 
lor the | ‘nderstanding of Public Edu- 
cation, held at Indiana University 
August 1-2. 1958. One ol the stated 
purposes of the Council is the dis. 
semination ol information relative to 
education and the public schools. 
The contents of the reports herein 
are of signilicance lor an understand. 
ing of our school problems, and the 
Journal is proud to cooperate in this 
endeavor. It is our sincere hope thai 
this issue will be of help in provid. 
ing information that will assist both 


educators and laymen gain a broad. 


er understanding of public education. 


Charles | lardaway 
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cnends in State Support of “Public Lducation 


The purpose ol this brief summary 
is to show how other states are fi- 
nancing public education. (Compar- 
isons are made at certain points to 
show the relationship ol Indiana to 


other states. 


State Programs in General 
All 


schools by revenue obtained from 


states finance their public 
three levels of government: federal, 
state, and local. State and local funds 
constitute 95 to 98 per cent of all 


revenue used to support the schools. 


In some states, a very great 
centage ol the cost is borne by the 
local districts, while in other states 
lrom 30 to 90 per cent ol the cost is 


paid from state funds. 


The the 
school support provided by the three 
levels of government from 1947-1958 


is shown by the following figures: 


trend in percentage ol 


FRED SWALLS, Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


lt has been estimated that the per 


cent of state funds provided by 
Indiana during the 1957-58 school 
year dropped to 30 per cent and local 


funds rose to about 68 to 69 per cent. 


Since the local districts of Indiana 
raise almost all of their school reve- 
nue from property tax, it is evident 
that property tax is providing an in- 
creasing proportion ol school funds 


required to meet rising costs. 


The Foundation Program Defined 

The concept of the minimum foun- 
dation program theoretically may be 
described as a minimum or basic pro- 
gram of education to which all child- 
ren of a state have access regardless 
of where they reside in the state. The 
cost of the program is borne jointly 
by the state and the local districts. 
Actually, the 
varies from state to state depending 


foundation program 


ALL STATES 


(Per cent from) 


School Year Federal funds State funds Local funds Total 
1947-48 2.8 38.9 58.3 100 
1952-53 2.2 36.5 61.3 100 
1957-58 3.6 40.6 55.8 100 

In Indiana during the 1955-56 upon the standards prescribed by the 


school year, the percentage provided 


by the three levels of government 


were: 
Federal 8% 
State 33.0% 
Local 66.2% 
100.0% 
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state support laws and the depart- 


ments of educ ation. 


Usually foundation-program funds 
are provided for instruction and other 
current operational expenses. Current 
operational expenses are all expenses 
incurred through the operation of 
schools except debt service and capt- 


tal outlay. Capital outlay. is expense 


for new equipment, alterations, new 
the 


school plant that increase the value 


construction, or additions to 


of the school plant. 


About 23 states in 1955 included 
in their foundation programs aid for 
school buildings. These funds in some 
states may be used for capital outlay, 
payments on bonds and interest, or 


lor accumulating a building fund. 


Transportation costs are also some- 
times included as a part of the foun- 
Often 


calculated separately from other foun- 


dation program. they are 
dation costs because iransportation is 
usually nol provided by all local dis- 
tricts within a state. In 1955, about 
forty states provided aid for transpor- 


tation. 


Some states include in their foun. 
dation programs support for transfer 
tuition, classes for handicapped child. 
ren, summer schools, adult and eve- 
ning classes, textbooks, and health 


services. 


Statutes Which Govern 

the Foundation Program 
Some states provide detailed deli- 
nitions of the foundation programs 
which specily amounts of money for 
specific items of the budget such as 
teachers’ salaries, transportation, in- 
surance, instructional supplies, text- 
books, health services, and operation. 
Other states are much more general 
in that they leave to the local officials 
the proportions of state funds to be 
allocated to the various items of the 
local budget. In the latter case, the 
practice is based upon the assumption 
that local officials are in a better po- 
sition to allocate state funds to the 


needs of the local school districts. 


Two methods of distributing state 


funds are in common practice. Some 
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distribute them on a “per pupil en- 
rolled” or “per pupil in average daily 
attendance” basis, while other states 
distribute funds on the “teaching 
unit” or “classroom unit” basis. Fre 
quently. the amount per unit is larger 
lor secondary schools than for elemen- 


lary schools. 


Under either of the basic plans. 
slightly larger amounts are approved 
lor pupils attending schools — in 
sparsely populated areas. Some states 
justily larger amounts for small 
schools since their unit costs are high- 


er than those of larger schools. 


Supplying Funds for the 


Foundation Program 


Funds for the foundation program 
are supplied jointly by the state and 
the local districts. State funds, which 
are used to guarantee the minimum 
foundation program to each school 
district, are adjusted to local financial 


ability. Districts that have low ability 


will receive proportionately greater 
stale support to help in providing 


the basic program. 


[ ‘sually states require local districts 
lo apply a standard tax rate to qualily 
lor the state support. The amount 
raised by the qualilying rate is sub 
tracted from the total approved 
amount for the basic program, and 
the ciflerence is supplied by stale 
funds. Variations that appear in local 
assessments, are equated in some 
states by an assessment ratio based 
upon the ratio of assesed value to the 
market value ol property lor the state 
as a whole. In other states this is not 
done. and there the corporations with 
the lowest assessments receive propor. 
lionately the largest amount of state 


support. 


In order to avoid the inequities 
which arise from the variations in 
properly assessments, a lew states 


have adopted an index o} lax-paving 


ability to determine the amount of the 
local share. A’ state agence usually 
caleulates an equitable local con- 
tribution by using the index. Such an 
index is based upon several factors 
that denote financial ability. such as 
the number of automobiles, retail 
sales. consumer buying power, farm 
production, the number of workers. 
and other measures of business and 


linancial ac tivity. 


A local school corporation is at 
liberty to exceed the minimum foun- 
dation program as much as it desires 
and can afford. The states have not 
made a practice of placing ceilings 
on education programs ol local dis- 
tricts except through limitations on 


lax rates and indebtedness. 


There is a movement toward state 
appropriations to provide funds tor 
state support ol schools. and a defi 
nite trend away ear-marked 


laxes to provide the necessary hunds. 


She Yneiana School Support Formula 


W. MONFORT BARR, Professor of Education 


Indiana, lor more than hall a cen- 
tury, has been a leader among. the 
states in’ the development ol state 
support formulas. Following passage 
of a minimum teacher salary act in 
1903. many Indiana school corpora- 
tions found it necessary to shorten the 
school term because of lack of funds. 
The Indiana General Assembly 
passed the State School Relief Act 
in’ 1905. Similar legislation Was 
promptly enacted in a number ol 
other states. The Indiana act guaran, 
teed each school corporation which 
levied the maximum school rate a 
grant of state funds sufficient to 
enable payment ol the state minimum 


salary and to enable operation lor a 


December, 1958 


Indiana University 


Bloomington, Indiana 


lull school term.Needless to say, the 
Assembly enacted controls to assure 
that the required proc edures would 


he lollowed by lo« al schools. 


The advent of the depression 
created Yrave concer regarding the 
linancing of public schools. A tuition 
support act, providing up to S600 per 
teacher, was passed in 1933. The 
Creneral Assembly delined 35 pupils 
ny average daily attendance in ele 
mentary schools and 25> pupils in 
average daily attendance in high 
schools as a teacher unit. Obviously 
the purpose ol this provision was to 
discourage local school corporations 


from collecting state funds sufficient 


lor employing more teachers than 
actually employed. A. second pur 
pose was to place a ceiling on the 
number of teachers whose salaries 
would be supported by state funds. 
The School Relief (1905) distribu 
lion was also continued in 1933. Part 
ol the revenue from a number of new 
state taxes was earmarked for state 
school support. State school support 
during depression years increased 
lrom 10.1 per cent to 34.0 per cent ol 
all school revenue receipts. 'nlike 
several other states. Indiana did not 
require adequate local consolidation 
ol schools as a prerequisite to the re 


ceipt of substantial state bunds. 


The tuition stupporl law has been 
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amended several times. In 1946 pro- 
vision was made for a state distribu- 
tion in the amount of 80 per cent of 
the average state minimum salaries 
of teachers employed for 8 months. 
This provision recognized the eco- 
nomic fact that well-trained and ex- 
perienced teachers command higher 
salaries by including training and 
experience factors in the state dis- 


tribution formula. 


The last the 


formula for distribution of state funds 


major change in 
was the adoption of the Indiana 


Minimum Foundation Program in 
1949. Provision was made for inclu. 
sion of tuition, other operating expen. 
the 


educational 


ditures, and transportation in 


foundation program--an 
program guaranteed to each child in 
Indiana. \Nlandatory local support ol 
the foundation program was included 
in the formula. The local effort  re- 
quired consisted of a 15 cent local 
iax levy for tuition, a 60 cent levy 
for other operational expense, and a 
10 cent levy for transportation. The 
state share was computed by sub- 
tracting the local share from the cost 
of the stipulated foundation program. 
This procedure guaranteed a mini- 
mum uniform local tax effort, pro- 
vided a_ relatively equalized state 
support payment, and required joint 
support of the 
by both the state and local school 


foundation program 


corporations. 


The definition of a teacher unit has 
been altered several times. Presently 
a teacher unit is delined by statute as 
32 elementary pupils or 28 secondary 
pupils in average daily attendance. 
Additional 
and supervisory personnel are granted 


units for administrative 
by formula to schools having more 
than 250 pupils in average daily al. 
tendance. The state minimum salary 
was increased by the 1955 General 
Assembly and two years later the 
chargeable local tuition tax rate was 
increased from 15 to 23 cents, thus 
increasing the local share of tuition 


support by $7 million. 


Recent refinements olf the foun- 
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dation program include required ad- 
justments of local assessed valuations 
upward or downward by use of an ad- 
justment factor computed by the State 
Board of Tax Commisioners. This 
increases or decreases the valuations 
in counties for purposes of state sup- 
port. The 1957 Assembly created a 
tax relief fund of $7 million and a 
contingency fund of $3 million sup- 
plementary to the foundation pro- 


gram. 


In 1955, the Assembly adopted a 
transportation formula which used 
tables of values for computation of 
state support of transportation. The 
tables were based on factors which 
took into consideration variations in 
cost resulting from sparse population 
and 
ability. The fair local share is com- 
puted by factors in the tables and no 
longer needs to be separately com- 
puted and subtracted. 


variations in local taxpaying 


The 1957 Indiana General Assem- 
bly “froze” transportation support at 
the average amount per pupil distri- 
buted in 1955-1956 and in 1956-1957. 


The formula works imperfectly when 


frozen , since recent increases in 
assessed valuation and decreases in 
sparsity are not reflected in the 


formula. Equity demands that the fac- 
tors in the formula should be free to 
operate in accordance with changing 
conditions. The state budget is also 
adversely affected by not permitting 
the increased valuation and_ pupil 
density in many Indiana school cor- 
poralions to automatically decrease 
the state payment. 


Indiana's leadership in the develop- 


ment of state support formulas is 
shown by the fact that, during 1957- 
1958, about half of the states had 
support distributions 
on formulas the 
length of the training of 
teachers, and the teacher-pupil ratio. 


Louisiana and Maryland have also 


state school 


based involving 


term, 


adopted a state minimum salary for 
bus drivers which is included in the 


state school support formula. 


SUMMARY 


The Indiana state support formula 


includes incentives for attendance, 
employment of well-trained teachers, 
retention of experienced teachers, in- 
creased length of term, employment 
of a teacher for each 28 to 32 pupils 
in average daily attendance, and pay- 
ment of state minimum salaries. The 
formula also serves in many instances 
to increase class size, discourage 
school terms in excess of 9 months, 
hold down teacher salaries, strengthen 
state control of local schools, and re- 
duce the number of teachers em- 


ployed. 


The formula was neither the inven- 
tion of the Devil, the teacher lobby. 
or school administrators. It reflects 
more than 50 years of the considered 
judgment of Indiana legislators. To 
accomplish all the objectives listed 
above, a formula necessarily becomes 
complicated. Like all 1949 models, the 
present formula lacks many modern 
features such as state support for cap- 
ital outlay and debt service and fi- 
nancial incentives for adequate organ- 
ization. Unfortunately, inflation has 
reduced the value of the dollar since 
1949 and the formula (based on an 


unrealistic state minimum salary 
schedule) no longer reflects the actual 
cost of public schools in terms of 1958 
dollars. 
schools in Indiana has declined from 
about 38 per cent in 1948 to an es- 
timated 30 per cent in 1958. The state 
support formula has not been flexible 
enough to adjust to the economic 
progress of the state and to the de- 


declining value of the dollar. 


In fact, state support of 


Needed improvements in the Indi- 
ana formula are: definition of a more 
adequate foundation program in terms 
of dollars and elimination of controls, 
incentives, and rewards which the 
General Assembly deems no longer 
necesary for Indiana schools. Modern 
state formulas tend to provide incent- 
ives for adequate organization of local 
schools. Absence of this feature is the 
most glaring omission in the present 
Indiana support formula. 
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A Ctudy of Geacher Effectiveness 


Indiana School Superintendents Association 


It has not been proved that the 
best ratings of teachers is secured by 
But 
superintendents, with the approval of 
school boards, do determine who shall 


administrative ratings. school 


be employed, who shall be retained, 
and who shall be released from their 
positions. [It is important to know 
what. in the judgment of adminis- 
trators, constitutes the strength and 
weakness of teachers in today’ s pub- 
lic schools. 


A recent analysis of teacher failure 
and of teacher effectiveness, as meas- 
ured by employing officials in Ind- 
iana_ schools, seems worthy of the 
careful consideration of those who 
prepare teachers and who control cer- 
tification requirements. It appears to 
provide a sound basis for evaluating 
such programs and for determining 


needed changes in them. 


Employing officials in Indiana city, 
town, and consolidated schools were 
asked to give the precise reasons for 
terminating the employment of teach. 
ers in their systems during the past 


These 


those who were 


failing teachers 
dis- 


missed, who were not offered con. 


live years. 


included all 


tracts at the end of the probationary 
period for tenure, or who were dis. 
couraged from seeking reemployment. 
Officials were requested to give only 
the precise reason or reasons for the 
termination of employment. 


These same officials were also 
asked to select an equal number of 
teachers who. in_ their judgment, 


were outstandingly superior and to 
list the characteristics responsible for 
their selection. Data were secured 
concerning the college training, the 


experience, and the subjects or grades 


December, 1958 


M. E. STAPLEY, Professor of Education 


Indiana University 


Bloomington, Indiana 


taught for both the failing and su- 
perior teachers. 


Returns were received from 71 ol 
190 schools (37.4 per cent). Some 
schools did not report because no 
teacher had been dismissed or dis- 
couraged from seeking reemployment 
during the five year period studied. 
Others lacked adequate information 
because of changes in the personnel 
of the school board and the school’s 
administrative staff. The final sample 
included 196 unsatisfactory teachers 
for which 309 characteristics were re- 
168 


for which 831 characteristics were re- 


ported and superior teachers 


ported 


The critical characteristics for both 
ineffective and effective teachers, ex- 
cept for a few scattered miscellan- 
eous items, fell logically into five 
categories. The names given to these 


categories were as follows: 


personal characteristics. 
professional concern, 
teaching techniqnes. 
subject matter mastery, 


community relations. 


Conclusions 


]. An ineffective teacher may fail 
because of weakness in one or more 
of the five areas listed above, whereas 
the superior teacher is likely to he 
strong in all areas. An average of 
2.6 characteristics were reported per 
unsatisfactory teacher; on the other 


hand, 49 
ported per superior teacher. In other 


characteristics were re- 
words, teachers may be dismissed be- 
cause of personal difficulties, lack of 
professional concern, poor teaching 
techniques, lack of subject matter 


mastery or difficulties in the commun. 
ity. The truly good teacher, however, 
is likely to be a well rounded teacher 
who is personally well adjusted, who 
has professional concern, who knows 
teaching techniques. who knows his 
subject, and who has good community 


relations. 


Il. More teachers fail because they 
have poor teaching techniques and 
are incapable of promoting pupil 
growth than for any other cause. 
Approximately 35 per cent of all 
statements describing failing teach- 


ers were in this category. 


The second greatest cause of fail 
ure has to do with such things as 
personal maladjustment, poor per- 
sonality. or poor personal appearance. 
Approximately 31 per cent of the 
statements describing failing teachers 


were in this category. 


The third greatest cause of failure 
is lack of professional concern. Ap. 
proximately 21 per cent of the state- 
ments describing failing teachers were 


in this calegory. 


Relatively lew teachers fail because 
of lack of subject matter mastery or 
poor community relations. Only ap 
proximately eight per cent and five 
per cent, respectively, of the state- 
failing teachers 


ments describing 


were in these categories. 


Ul. Superior teachers are so rated 
by their employers first because of 
their knowledge of teaching techni 
ques. Approximately 42 per cent of 


all statements describing superior 


teachers were in this category. 


The second most critical character 


istic in the rating of superior teach- 
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ers Is professional concern. Approxi- 
mately 23 per cent ol all statements 
describing superior teachers were in 


this calegory. 


The third most critical character- 
istic in the rating of superior teach 
ers is fine personal adjustment, per 
sonality and personal apperance. Ap 
proximately 21 per cent ol all state- 
superior teachers 


ments describing 


were this category. 


Relatively litthe emphasis is placed 


upon knowledge of subject matter 
mastery oF outstanding community 
Only 


per cent and six per cent respective 


ly. ol all 


relations. approximately live 


statements — dese ribing 


superior teachers were in this cate- 


gory. 


IV’. Based upon Il and II above, it 
can be concluded that both failing 
teachers and superior teachers usual- 
ly have adequate knowledge of the 


subjects they teach. This does not in 


any way minimize the importance ol 


ol knowing one s subject but does in 
dicate that our concern in the pre- 
paration and certification of teachers 
should be for improving their know 


ledge of how to teach. 


V. Superior teac hers have more 
college training and more prepara 
lion in professional education courses 


than do inferior teachers. 


lorty-seven per cent of the superior 
teachers had at least one year of 
graduate training. Less than 20 per 
cent of the ineffective teachers had 


at least one year of graduate training. 


Ninety per cent ol the superior 
teachers had 20 or more hours of 
education 


training in professional 


courses, whereas 67 per cent of the 
had 20° or 


more hours of training in prolessional 


unsatislactory teachers 
education courses. Over 350 per cent 
of the superior teachers had more 
than 30 hours of work in professional 
education, and approximately one 
third of the superior teachers had 
more than 40 hours of professional 


education. 


at About Geacher Preparation 


EARL A. JOHNSON, Head, Department of Education 


Since education is a state fun 
the the State 


Board ol Leduc alion exercises an im- 


lion, state through 
portant role in making sure that well 
qualilied teachers are approved — to 
leach in the schools The Board exer 
cises this power through accredita 
lion ol teacher preparing institutions 
and then certific aling the teacher to 
the 


been determined that he is qualified. 


In Volume IL. 1529 of the 
Acts of 330. the 


powers, duties and qualilications ol 


teach in area in which it: has 


page 
Chapter 


the Teacher ‘Training and ic ensing 
Commission of the State Board of 
L-ducation follows 


are stated as 


“Sec. 


er training and licensing shall exer 


4. The commission on teach 


cise all the powers and duties there- 
lolore exercised hy the state board of 
education with reference to examina 
lion, training, and licensing of per- 


sons desiring to teach in elementary 
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Ball State Teachers College 


Muncie, Indiana 


and secondary schools of the State. 
and the supervision and inspection ol 
teacher training institutions, and the 
appointive members shall include a 
minimum of tour (4) persons actively 


employed in the schools in Indiana. 


“Tt shall be one of the major pur 
poses ol the commission to improve 
instruction in the schools of the state 
and to attract candidates for teacher 
training of a high order from among 
the oraduates of the various high 


| hools. 


“tt shall be the duty ol said com- 
mission to institute such measures as 
will furnish to said graduates intor- 
mation relative to the prolession of 
lead hing and the rewards thereof and 
lo accept under bond approved by 
the Attorney General any gill, trust, 
or appropriations that may be tender- 
ed the commission for the establish 
ment ol scholarships lo encourage 


capable voung men and women to 


enter teacher training and to adminis- 
ter such gilt, trast. or appropriations 
in accordance with the terms thereol 


and existing law. 


“The commission shall recommend 
such guidance programs as will pro- 
mote this objective, shall cooperate 
with the accrediting agencies in the 
improvement olf teacher training and 
the attracting of candidates thereto. 
and shall fix standards of competence 
which in its best judgment should be 
candidates lor 


attained by such 


leacher training and licensing and by 
the shall 


measure such attainment by appro 


training institutions and 


priate means. 


“The commission shall have the 
power to fix standards for license to 
teach such new subjects of study or 
lo perform such duties in connection 
with school administration as shall 
from time to time become necessary 
developments — in 


as ae result of 
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science, aviation, business, and the 
social life of the people of the State 
and shall have the power to evalu- 
ate work experience and military ser- 
vice in terms of higher education and 


experience equivalency. 


Earlier boards and the present 
Commission of the State Board of 
Education have developed patterns 
of preparation in the various teach- 
ing areas attempting at all times to 
improve the program in the light of 
existing conditions and with the 
counsel of persons qualified to advise 
on matters pertaining to certilica- 


tion. 


Currently the certilication pattern 


is as follows: 


1. The provisional certificate per- 
mits the holder to teach five vears in 
the area for which he is certificated. 
It is based upon the baccalaureate 
degree from an accredited institution 
of higher education. It may be re- 


newed for a second five vear period. 


2. The first grade certificate is 
based upon a master's degree from an 
accredited institution of higher edu- 
cation and five vears of teaching ex- 
perience. It is renewable for five years 
and this revalidation may continue 
until five years of teaching experience 
from the date of original issuance 


have been attained. 


3. The permanent or life certilicate 


is issued upon application when five 
years of experience have been at- 
tained while holding the first grade 
certificate. It is valid for life. 


4. A permit is a temporary form of 
certificate valid for one year and is- 
sued on the conditions determined 
by the Commission on Teacher 
Training and Licensing to meet an 
emergency. Regulations governing the 


permit are olten changed each year. 


5. Administrators and supervisor s 
certificates are provisional, first grade 
and permanent. They are based upon 
a teaching certilicate, experience in 
teaching and additional work in a 
higher institution at the graduate lev- 
el culminating in a master s degree. 
Certificates are issued for elementary 
principal, secondary principal, super- 


intendent and general supervisor. 


The preparation for the elementary 
teacher is divided into four areas. 
namely: (1) General cultural educa- 
tion, (2) Areas of subject matter to 
he taught. (3) Areas in understand. 
ing the elementary child and (4) Skill 
in teaching. It is generally agreed 
that the preparation of the elemen- 
tary teacher is excellent because ol 
the balance in the four areas. One 
should expect the elementary teacher 
to be highly skilled in the area olf 
understanding the child and in the 
subject matter that the child is to 


he taught. There is enough cultural 


background to make the teacher a 
well educated person. The elementary 


teacher truly is a skilled practitioner. 


The preparation of the secondary 
teacher is equally technical but great- 
er emphasis is placed somewhat more 
upon subject matter orientation than 
upon understanding the learner. The 
areas ol concentration have both 
breadth and depth. Indiana requires 
heavier majors than most states. This 
may be a critical issue in the minds 
of some. A. major ol sixty semester 
hours is a heavy major but should 
satisly the most violent critic who 
thinks that the teacher should have 
more hackground in his area of con- 
centration. Nlany states certify on as 
low as fifteen semester hours in a sub 


ject area. 


All persons engaged in teacher ed- 
ucation desire to prove constantly 
the programs of teacher education. It 
should be done by careful, intelligent 
search for ways to improve teacher 
education in ways that the profession 
itself understands to be sound and 


scientitic. 


The problem of teacher education 
is a serious one and those responsible 
lor it are committed to a program ol 
education that provides teachers who 
are dedicated to the idea that all chil 
dren can be educated and are worthy 
of heing educated to the extent ol 


their capacity to learn. 


How Buildings Can Be Financed 


This paper deals primarily with the 
financing of school buildings in the 
state of Indiana although occasional 
reference is made to plans in other 
states. The headings indicate the 
sources of the funds used for finane- 


ing school buildings. 


December, 1958 


Indiana University 


Bloomington, Indiana 


LocaL 
Current funds. Nlany states have 
liberalized the use of current funds 
for school building construction. ‘lost 
of them, however, have delinite limi- 
tations on the use of those funds. It 


is possible in the state of Indiana to 


PAUL W. SEAGERS, Professor of Education* 


budget funds in a special account for 


school buildings: however, there are 


*Credit should be given to Dr. 
Lorin .A. Burt and Dr. W. Monfort 
Barr for their contributions to this 


study. 
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only a few cities in this state large 
enough to make practical use of this 
method since it would enable smaller 
school districts to build only one or 


Iwo rooms at a time. 


Sinking lunds. Sinking funds have 
heen used to accumulate funds for 
the purpose of paying interest: and 
principal on school building bonds, 
partic ularly term bonds. The advent 
of the use of serial bonds providing 
lor a bond retirement on a_ fixed 
schedule has decreased the use of the 


sinking fund as such. 


Cumulative fund. The method of 
accumulating money through the 
cumulative building fund or reserve 
lund is at present being used by 19 
states and becoming more popular 
each year. In Indiana a maximum tax 
of $1.25 per hundred dollars of 
assessed valuation may be authorized 
lor a period not to exceed 12 years 


lor the cumulative building fund. 


Tax anticipation warrants. In the 
majority ol states, local school dis- 
tricts may borrow in anticipation of 
current revenue lor building purposes. 
In most cases such borrowed monies 
must be repaid during the current 
liscal vear. In some cases they may 
borrow in anticipation of the pro- 
ceeds of a bond issue for capital im- 
provements. In all cases, however, 
certain restrictions are placed on lo- 
cal districts as to the amount of 
money to be borrowed, required 
approval hy the voters or certain 
officials, and time limits for the re- 
payment of the funds. In a limited 
number of states certificates of indebt- 
edness may be issued for more than 
one year and not to exceed ten years. 
Tax anticipation warrants are nol 
issued in the state of Indiana al- 
though borrowing can take place on 
the basis of anticipated revenue for 


the current year. 


Short term bonds. In most. states 
there is no legislation specilying the 
minimum time limit for bonds for 
school building construction. The is- 
suance of short term bonds is an ex- 


cellent way ol financing buildings 
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because they usually command a 
much lower interest rate than long 
term bonds and the bonding power 
can be used over and over again in 
a long range building program, thus 
enabling the district to raise more 
funds than would be possible by 


means ol long term issues. 


General obligation bonds. In all 
states school building construction 
can be financed through general 
obligation bonds. The districts can 
levy taxes sufficient to pay interest 
and principal on the bonds in the 
majority of these states. Otherwise. 
they are financed through certain 
civil authorities. Indiana has a two 
per cent constitutional debt limitation, 
limiting the amount of general ob- 
ligation bonds outstanding in any 
school district to two per cent of the 
assessed valuation. Bonds must be 
paid off in a period of time from 20 
to 23 years depending on the size of 
the district. In township con. 
solidated systems the debt limit may 
be four per cent if the civil corpo- 
ration is also bonded. At present, 
assessed valuations are approximately 
25 per cent of the market value of 
property. Contrast this for debt limi 
tation with some of the other states. 
Indiana is the lowest. In Kentucky 
the ability to issue bonds varies from 


Iwo per cent to 10 per cent ol the 


assessed valuation, depending on the 


size of the district. Bonds must be 
paid off in 40 years and the assessed 
valuation — is approximately oper 
cent of the market value. 
bonds can be issued for five per cent 
of the assessed valuation and must 
he retired in 20 years. The assessed 
valuation is the fair cash value of the 
property. In New York bonds may be 
issued for five to 10 per cent of the 
assessed valuation and with consent 
of the voters and the board of regents 
they may he issued up to 20 per cent 
of the assessed valuation. The assess- 
ed valuation is a base taken from 
the town assessment roles and can 
vary from 60 per cent to 100 per cent 
value of the property. Thus. we see 
that Indiana is handicapped very 


much in comparison with other states 


in linancing school buildings through 


the issuance of general obligation 


bonds. 


()uast GoveRNMENTAL 

Holding company and lease pur 
chase. In at least six states it is pos- 
sible to obtain funds for the construc- 
tion of school buildings in local dis- 
tricts either through use ol a holding 
company or through the state school 
building authority. In Indiana either 
a non-prolit school building corpora- 
lion or a private corporation may be 
used to construct and finance school 
buildings where there is an insuffi- 
cient general obligation bonding 
margin and where there is insufficient 
cumulative building lund money. 
Such corporations may purchase sites, 
sell bonds, construct buildings and 
lease them to school districts under 
certain conditions and, if the bonds 
for the holding company can nol be 
sold at the maximum permissible in 
terest rate ol five per cent, those 
bonds may be sold to the Indiana 


Common School Fund. 


State Loans 

Loan funds. At least eight states 
have funds from which local districts 
may borrow lor the purpose ol con- 
structing school buildings. In Indiana 
the Veterans \lemorial Construction 
Fund provides loans to needy school 
districts not to exceed $250,000 to 
any one district. A number of condi- 
tions must be met to qualify for this 
type of loan. The State Common 
School Fund can also be used to 
purchase local holding company 
bonds if the bonds cannot be sold on 


the open market. 


STATE SUPPORT 

Minimum program support. In ten 
states capital outlay has been in- 
corporated into the minimum founda- 
lion support. In Indiana the provi- 
sions for housing students is not con- 
sidered a part of the minimum pro- 
gram support. Llowever, the 1957 
General Assembly appropriated seven 
million dollars from the state general 
lund for local property relief to be 
distributed to school corporations dur- 
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ing 1957 and 1958 for school building 
repairs, construction, or lease rentals. 
Distribution was ordered on the basis 
ol the amount of state tuition support 


funds distributed to the various school 


corporations in February of the same’ 


year. lost school finance men seem 
to think that providing housing of 
children should be made a part of the 


minimum state school support, 


Incentive support. At least three 
states provide funds as incentives for 
the construction of school buildings. 
This has been especially truc in New 
York state where for quite a number 
of years the state has ‘districts which 
have become consolidated. The in 
centive method is a rather sood meth 
od because. il requires the local dis 
trict to put forth a desired effort 


in order to obtain the incentive funds. 


Grants and maiching lunds. In at 
least 16 states flat Grants to certain 
school districts are made for school 
construction or require local districts 
to match the funds provided by the 
states. Of course, in all these pro- 
grams there needs to be rigicl state 
requirements in order to qualily for 
the Grants or matching funds. These 
requirements may be based upon the 
eflort of the local school district. the 
need of the local school district. the 
wealth of the local school district or 
the combination of all these measur- 
ing devices. In some cases all or cer- 
lain portions of the funds must. be 


returned to the stale. 


FEDERAL Support 

Federally impacted areas. Public 
law 815 enacted in 1950 provided for 
leceral aid to school construction in 
lecderally impacted areas. In order to 
qualily lor these funds a school cor- 
poration must show that it has been 
unduly burdened by an increase in 
school attendance due to an influx 
of families because of the activities 
of the United States. A number of 
very substantial grants have been 
made to school corporations in the 


state of Indiana that have qualified 
under Public Law 815. 


Federal payments — for mineral, 
qrazing, and timber lands. Revenues 
from national forests are earmarked 
for educational purposes and clistri- 
hited lo the various states. Twenty 
live per cent of all monies derived 
from crazing, timber and other rights 
and uses of natural forests are allotted 
to states for which such lands are al- 
located. Nlonies are also allotted for 
mineral lands proportional to the col- 
lection from these areas within the 
hoandaries of the various states. In 
Arizona and New Mlexico income 
from school lands located within na- 
tional forests accrues to the federal 
government. Such funds are then 
transferred to the two states accord 


ing to a formula. 


Funds in lieu of laxes. Since 
federally owned property is non-tax- 
able, certain payments are made to 
local boards of education by the 


federal vovernment in lieu of taxes. 


OTHER 
Gilts. Prior to the establishment 
of tax supported free public schools. 
private gilts were an important source 
of revenue. Today, gilts to public 


schools are uncommon. 


Matching grants and gifts. In 
many of the states private corpora- 
tions. foundations, or individuals 
have donated money for school build- 
ing construction provided the school 
district matches such funds or pro- 
vides a certain portion of the funds 
for construction. Th.ere are two ex- 
cellent examples of this in this state. 
One is the Seeger Nlemorial in War- 
ren County. The other example is in 
Columbus. Indiana where, during a 
five year period, $1,750,000 was con- 
tributed for school buildings hy local 
industries. customers of local indus- 
tries throughout the nation, former 
residents. individuals. Greater 
attention should be given to this 
method of providing funds for school 


buildings. 


It appears that those Indiana 
school corporations which took im- 
mediate advantage of the law permil 
ting a cumulative building fund were 
very wise. Other corporations made 
wise use of short term bonds. Each 
corporation must determine the best 
way to finance its buildings. Further 
consideration at the state level should 
he given lo a large revolving fund 
with low interest rates, allowing only 
schools of satisfactory size to partici 


pate. 


School District Reorganization in Qrdiana 


MARION A. McGHEHEY, Executive Secretary 


Indiana School Boards Association, School of Education, Indiana University 


The number of school districts in 
Indiana is about the same in 1958 as 
it was 100 years ago. This slow rate 
of progress in se hool district reorgani 
zation is due primarily to the lack of 


favorable legislation. 


December, 1958 


Bloomington, Indiana 


Rare oF ReorGANIZATION 
There has been some progress 


made since the passage ol Chapter 


123. Acts of 1947, and Chapters 226 
and 227, ol the Acts of 1949. Prior to 


JO47, there were only five consolidat 


ed school corporations in Indiana. At 
the present time there are 139 re 
organized school districts, 120. ol 
which are consolidated school corpo 
rations. The other 19 are township 


school boards. 
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Following is the number of re- 
1945. 


includes the formation of 


organizations by year since 
This list 
township school boards, and counts 
Iwo-stage consolidations within the 
same year as two separate reorganiza- 


tion efforts. 


Table 1. School District Reorganiza 


tions Completed in Indiana 


Year Number 
Prior to 1945 4 
1946 | 
1947 7 
1948 8 
1949 8 
1950 7 
195] 6 
1952 10 
1953 
1954 10 
1955 16 
1956 15 
1957 3? 
1958 23 
Total 156* 


*This number is greater than 139. 
the total number of reorganized cor. 
instances in 


porations, due to 


which additional townships have 
been added after the initial reorgani- 
zation. 

It is significant to note that there 
has been a definite increase in re- 
organization activity during the past 


three years. 


Noumser or Former Units 

In the period beginning in 1946 and 
extending through 1953. most of the 
consolidated school corporations 
formed involved only two former 
units, unsually a town and a town. 
ship. In a few instances two town. 
ships combined to form a single unit. 
However, there was little tendency 
for consolidations to be formed in- 


volving several units. 


In the period between August 1, 
1956 and September 15, 1957, there 
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Table 2 


INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS AS OF DECEMBER 1, 1958 AND 
THE NUMBER OF FORMER SCHOOL CORPORATIONS ABOLISHED 


Successful! Number of corporations abolished 

Year reorganizations 

established Number School School cities Total 

townships or towns 

Before 1945 4 4 4 8 
1947 7 12 6 18 
1948 8 16 5 21 
1949 8 20 2 22 
1950 5 9 3 12 
195] 7 8 5 13 
1952 10 18 7 25 
1953 10 12 8 20 
1954 9 16 8 24 
1955 16 3] 6 37 
1956 16 45 8 53 
1957 21 53 7 60 
1958 23 39 6 45 
Total 145 284 76 360 


were 21' consolidated corporations 
formed, involving 70 former units, or 
an average of 3.33 former units per 
consolidation. This is a significant in- 
crease over former years. In the period 
from September 1. 1957 to date, 45 
units: joined in 16 corporations, an 
average of 2.8 units per reorganiza- 


tion. 


Table 2 shows the former units 
abolished in each year since the be- 


ginning ol the consolidation program. 


ReTREADS 
During the past three years, there 
have been sixteen instances in which 
a consolidated school corporation 
added one or more townships after 
the initial reorganization was com- 


pleted. 


Trans-county Districts 
There are nine consolidated school 
corporations which include territory 
in two counties. In some areas this 
type of organization is necessary be- 
cause the county lines, drawn a cen- 


1Two-stage consolidations are counted as 
one unit formed for this purpose. 


lury ago, no longer serve as a basis 
for logical school organization. 


Apequacy or ReorGanizep Units 

leven though all of this is an indi- 
cation ol some progress, it should be 
pointed out that approximately one 
half of these consolidated school cor- 
porations have less than 1.200 pupils 
in grades one through twelve. which 
is commonly accepted among authori- 
ties in this field as the minimum size 
for an adequate school district. It 
should also be pointed out that vir- 
tually all of the township school 
boards can meet the 1.200 pupil ade- 


quacy test 


There are some bright spots. There 
are three county units—Ohio, Brown 
and Floyd Counties—and in How- 
ard, Carroll, Harrison, Ripley, Posey, 
Randolph. Morgan, Clinton, Allen. 
Steuben, DeKalb. Parke. Orange, 
Greene, Tippecanoe, and Warren 
Counties, one half or more of the 
school corporations have been reorg- 


anized. 


The evidence is mounting that so- 
ciological factors, such as community 


identification, and vested economic. 
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religious, social, and political inter. 
ests, are the most important factors in 
deterring reorganization, although fi- 
nancial factors are involved in many 
instances. Anyone who has worked 
with school reorganization must he 
discouraged by the low level of lead- 
ership on the part of professional 


educators in sub-standard school dis- 


Book Reviews 


Counseling — the Emotionally Dis- 
turbed. By C. Hl. Patterson. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 


pp. ADS. $6.00. 


This is a basic book dealing with 
the counseling of the emotionally dis- 
turbed. The text deals with educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal coun- 
seling lor people who are emotionally 
disturbed. The genera! areas covered 
are: the counselor of the emotionally 
disturbed, the selection of clients, the 
counseling process and training, and 
employment. 


Since many rehabilitation coun- 


selors have been social workers or 
educators, their wide variety of back- 
srounds has resulted in there being 
no unilorm training in the field of re- 
habilitation counseling. recent- 
ly workers in psychology have become 
interested in these problems because 
vocational rehabilitation counseling is 


dependent on psychology. 


The author feels that similar basic 
qualities are needed in all counselors. 
They should have an interest in and 
a liking for other people, have quali- 
ties necessary lor good human rela- 
tionships, an interest in working with 


the handicapped plus understanding. 


There are two types of counselors. 
The 


coun selor. counselor supervisor a na 


counseling psychologist is a 


trainer, administrator and researcher 
The 


psychologist counselor does not have 


who has a_ doctor's degree. 


a doctor s degree and he works under 


December, 1958 


tricts. In far too many instances, the 
prolessional educators, who should be 
exercising positive leadership in work- 
ing for better school districts. are the 
the status 


staunchest defenders of 


quo. 


ven a cursory examination of a 


map of the State of Indiana which 


the counseling psychologist. He does 
not do research. The training ol these 
counselors is discussed at great length 
the that 
counselors of the emotionally dis- 


with general conclusion 


turbed should have a Ph.D. degree. 


When thinking of counseling a 
particular patient, it is necessary to 
determine the need and feasibilty for 
it. A general diagnosis is of little val- 
ue. The client's awareness and his 
contact with reality are of prime im- 
portance. A workshop situation can 
provide a situation for testing the 
client's readiness. The actual coun- 
seling process is time consuming. The 
several counseling steps were des- 
cribed: the initial interview; the eval- 
uation of the client's abilities; apti- 
tudes, and interests; vocational evalu- 
ation to vocational choice and finally 


the follow-up. 


The psychological concept of coun- 
seling. a viewing of the emotional 
and allective aspects of the client's 
problems as heing of prime impor- 
tance, is favored over the logical pro- 
cess. The approach is client centered. 
However the problems of counseling 
are less involved than ones in psycho- 
therapy. The author also discusses 
problems dealing with particular 
types of clients, e.g., the over-talkative 


client. 


In counseling, the selection should 
be client-centered. The client should 
participate both in test selection and 
interpretation. The test situation is 
useful in so far as it helps us to 
predict the behavior of the client. 
Personality tests are to be used main- 
ly for determining who will have 


trouble in a particular field of work. 


shows the consolidated school corpor- 
ations presently in existence should 
the that 


progress is being made. With favor- 


convince most pessimistic 
able legislation. and intelligent team- 
work between local communities and 
responsible state agencies, the school 
district reorganization problem can 


he solved in the next decade 


Projective tests are found to have 
little to offer to vocational counseling. 


There is no one occupation that is 
ruled out because a client is emotion. 
ally disturbed. Occupational choice 
is a complex process. Aptitudes and 
abilities tend to determine the level 
of occupational choice while interest 
and prelerence determine the nature 
of work chosen. Interest is regulated 
by needs or drives. Emotional needs 
tend to affect vocational interest more 


in the disturbed person. 


In discussing occupational adjust- 
ment, the author feels the emotional- 
ly disturbed tend to have certain 
personality factors that make it diffi- 
cult to adjust on certain jobs. Certain 
types of mental disorders have more 
dilliculties on some jobs, the 


psychotic in the clerical field. 


The dilliculty of placing many ol 
the emotionally disturbed on jobs due 
to themselves and also to society s 
prejudices is discussed. Since there is 
a great gap between hospital and 
employment, it may best be filled by 
sheltered workshops. The importance 
of such experiences are emphasized. 

Rutherford B. Porter, Director 
Special Education Clinic 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Willey, Roy DeVerl and Melvin W. 
Strong. Group Procedures in Guid- 


New 


ance. Harper and Brothers. 


York. 1957. Price $6.00. 


This is a remarkable addition to 
the Education for Living Series by 
Harper and Brothers under the editor 


ship of Dr. H. H. Remmers. (It is 
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most timely in view ol the expanding 
secondary school population.) 


The authors begin with a_ brief, 
logical, and clear-cut chapter devoted 
to the “role of guidance in educa- 
tion for democracy. Parents and 
teachers are believed to be the most 
important personnel in the guidance 
services. Specialists and counselors 
are needed in the schools of the fu- 
ture. However, the teaim approach on 
a community basis certainly makes 
parents and teachers pivotal members 
in a comprehensive guidance pro- 


gram. 


The remainder of Part | is devoted 
to the psychological and pedagogical 
bases for guidance and adjusting cur- 
riculum organization to group guid- 
ance. This is a review of the basic 
concepts prevalent in education to- 


day. 


Part Il is devoted entirely to group 
approaches in guidance. This section 
is filled with fundamental concepts, 
practical suggestions, excellent  illus- 
trative materials from public school 
group guidance programs, and chal- 


lenging problems for study and dis- 


cussion. The topics included are: 
“Guiding Pupils in Groups,” “Orien- 
tation As a Group Approach,” 


“Group Guidance Procedures as 


“School-Community 


“Group Guid- 


ance Techniques for Improving Hu- 


Curriculum,” 
Group Guidance.” 
man Relations,” and “Personality 
Change in the Group Process.” In 
each of these chapters it is well to 
state again that there are many prac- 
lical suggestions, illustrations, and 
some 30 more references. For a coun- 
selor or administrator who might wish 
lo carry on an in-service program in 
group guidance with emphasis upon 
the group dynamics approach, this is 


an excellent text. 


Part IIL is a brief but coherent treat- 
ment of a controversial area—Group 
Guidance in the Core Course. In the 
Supplement there is a very challeng- 
ing section called Appreciating the 
Contributions of Other Cultures. Any 
school which is contemplating experi- 
menting with the Core Program 
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should study carefully this unit which 


has grown out of research in Bel Air, 
Maryland. 


In conclusion, it can be said that 
Group Procedures in Guidance is 
timely, practical, coherent, and pro- 
fessional. It is a scholarly presenta- 
tion of concepts in the behavioral 
sciences which are somewhat intangi- 
ble but still very potent in American 
educational services. Teachers, coun- 
selors. parents, and administrators 
would profit by a careful study of it. 
Surely, group procedures in guidance 
will be given serious thought as en- 


rollments increase in the future. 


Helen Ederle. 
Associate Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


The Person in Psycholoqy: Reality or 
Abstraction by Paul Lafitte. New 
York: Philosophical 
1957. $6.00, x + 233. 


Library, Inc., 


This is a provocative piece of work 
by an English psychologist, now sen- 
ior lecturer in psychology at the Uni- 
versity ol Melbourne. In 1956 he was 
awarded the Litt. D. degree for this 
book, whose purpose, in brief, is to 
examine psychology's place the 


whole field of experience. 


There 


chapters. Though it is perhaps pre- 


are fourteen close-packed 
sumptuous to summarize them in a 
few paragraphs, an attempt will be 
made to do that, using, olten, the 
exact words of the author. 


Psyc hologists, Dr. Lafitte writes, 
may have been a little rash both in 
disowning their philosophical ances- 
tors and in ignoring the field of com- 
mon experience. As it is, in trying to 
approximate the exactness of science, 
they limit their knowledge to infor- 
mation capable of exact handling and 
are in danger of losing “the person 
in psychology. The psychologist who 
treats the person only as an object 
and ignores the intentional analysis 
of ordinary experience will have in- 
sufficient evidence for arriving at 


major psychological truths. Only by 
abandoning the artificial distinction 
between science and life and using 
the whole of his evidence, judgment, 
experience, and insight, will he keep 
the focus on the real individual. 


Everyone incorporates parts of his 
environment, expands himself or en- 
hances his ego: and everyone also re- 
fuses incorporation, contracts himselt 
and withdraws or retreats from his en- 
vironment. This describes a person's 
engagement with the world he lives 
in. Psychology runs the risk, by its 
present methods of study, of reducing 
this big-as-life picture to a spuriously 
simple form. 


To discuss the person's engagement 
in the world without taking particu- 
lar notice of his history would be very 
artificial. Moreover, because the per- 
son is the agent of his becoming or 
a cause of his behavior, he cannot be 
studied merely as an object. Psycho- 
logical inquiry, then, must not only 
include the detailed study of wide 
and complex areas of ordinary be- 
havior, but, further, must give at- 
tention to the person's history and 


to causal analysis. 


Methods may be said to range in 
that the 
person into something closely similar 


structure from those put 
to a real life situation to those that 
put him into a specially constructed 
situation with no counterpart in ordi- 
nary life. Economical methods of in- 
quiry must be capable of wide appli- 
cation to areas of real behavior and 
must give results that can be trans- 
ferred to those areas with some confi- 
dence. The historical and individual 
(which are ultimately one) must be 
taken into account and neither dis- 
missed as trivial nor shunned as un- 
manageable in a scientific investiga- 


tion. 


Psychology is properly called a 
science in the sense in which any 
systematic body of knowledge is a 
science but this does not mean that 
its laws must be of the same type as 
are the natural sciences. We must 
make a choice between psychology 
developed in accordance with its own 
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nature and a psychology which is a 
mere accumulation of particulars. 


This book is a strong plea for using 
viewpoints and methods which will 
put the person back in psychology. As 
such, it is critical of those who use 
the methods of the natural sciences 
in the field of psychology, for Dr. 
Lafitte believes them to be basically 
unsuitable and tending to make the 
person not a reality but an abstrac- 
tion. At the same time, it is highly 
constructive in its suggestion for re- 
orienting ourselves toward psycholo- 


gy. 


Whether one likes the viewpoint 
or not (and this reviewer did), he 
will find the book orderly, thought- 
provoking, intelligent, and worth 
scruitinizing sentence by sentence. 


Marguerite ‘lalm, 

Professor of Psychology 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute. Indiana 


The American Two-Year College. By 
Tyrus Hillway, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, 
New York, 1958. $3.75. pp. 276. 


At the present time there is re- 
newed interest in the junior college 
as a part of the American higher edu- 
cation program. Increased enrollments 
will further research and development 
in this area in the future. There is 
great need for a book of this type 
because one of the two standard 
books in this area, THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE by Walter Crosby Eells, 
is now out of print. (By coincidence, 
this reviewer has also taken the course 
in the Junior College under Dr. W. 
C. Eells at Stanford University.) 


About one-third of the book is de- 
voted to a simple, accurate, compre- 
hensive treatment of the nature olf 
the two-year college and the develop- 
ment of it. Such sub-topics as these 
are included: “What Is a Comunity 
College? What Is a Junior College? 
Why Do Students Choose the Two- 
Year College? How Fast Has the 
Two-Year College Grown? Varieties 
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of Junior Colleges, University Re- 
forms, and Vocational and Adult Ed- 
ucation. 


With the above introduction, there 
follows a brief but challenging expo- 
sition of these large facets of the jun- 
ior colleges: “Goals; Students; Gen- 
eral and Vocational Education: Co- 
operative and Adult Education: 
Guidance and Student Welfare; Stu- 
dent Organization and Athletics; Le- 
gal Status and Accreditation; Teach- 
ers and Administrators; Buildings 
and Record-Keeping; The Communi- 
ty College Survey; and Problems and 
Patterns of the Future.” 


The format is excellent. Each page 
is attractive in terms of headings, 
print, charts, and footnotes. There is 
an excellent selected bibliography 
for librarians, administrators, teach- 


ers, and _ students. 


Here is a practical guide for school 
boards and administrators to use 
when confronted with an extension 
of higher education in the communi- 
ty. This will be inevitable as the pop- 
ulation increases faster than the col- 
lege and university facilities. Here is 
an integral part of public secondary 
education with an “increasing em- 
phasis of public support and con- 
trol; the need for more two-year col- 
leges in many areas not now ade- 
quately served: and the growing 
attention being given in higher edu- 
cation to purely local needs.” 


The author has brought together 
in a small book the essence of all the 
research and theory in the junior col- 
lege movement to date. Therefore, it 
is a genuine contribution to all who 
will need to cope with educational 
problems beyond the high school in 
the future. Legislative committees, 
citizens’ committees, and professional 
educators should study this volume 
with great care. Dr. W. C. Eells can 


be proud of his pupil's contribution— 


The American Two-Year College. 
Helen Ederle 


Associate Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute. Indiana 


Behavioral Goals of General Educa- 
tion in High School. By Will French 
and Associates. New York: The Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1957, pp. 246. 
$4.00. 


Education is long on strategy—short 
on tactics. Editorial comment is 
abundant; opinion about the ade- 
quacy of the school system is as pre- 
valent as are the people who have 
at some time been inside a_ school 
door; but there is far too little spe- 
cilic, direct planning and doing to 
improve school programs. This is gen- 
erally true of all education, but it is 
equally true of more specific branches 
olf pedagogy such as secondary edu- 
cation and general education. Much 
writing and thinking has been done 
at the editorial level about the role 
of general education in the high 
school. There is a dearth of informa. 
tion, however, in the listing of the 
specilics of a general education pro- 
gram for high school students. Be 
havoral Goals ol General Education 
in High School is an attempt to over- 


come this deficiency. 


Will French served as chairman 
and editor of a group of seventy-five 
leading educators in their attempt to 
answer the question, “What should 
the high school student be able and 
willing to do—how is he expected to 
think and feel and act— as a result 
of his high school education?” For 
this project the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion asked for and secured the help 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, the United 
States Olflice of Education, the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, and the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment. The result of the study is the 
first statement of the concensus of 
the expectations that citizens and ed- 
ucators hold for the American high 


school general education. 


As the name indicates, emphasis 
is given to the changes in behavior 
which should result from a high 
school education. Using as a starting 


point the Educational Policies Com- 
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mission s famous listing ol objectives 
of education, the authors then de- 
veloped the behavioral changes which 
would accompany the achievement ol 
each objective. The result of this pro- 
cedure is over one hundred pages giv- 
en to statements of aims and illustra- 


tive behavior. 


This study's chiel contribution is 
that il “gets down to brass tacks” on 
the subject ol general education in 
the high school. General education 
is one of our most talked about areas 
of education; it is also one of the 
hardest to deline and discuss in terms 
of specilics. By putting the emphasis 
on behavioral goals, this study es- 
capes the vague, ambiguous state- 
ments which are so often found in 


discussions of general education. 


In reading through this listing of 
goals, however, one feels moved to 
exclaim, “Did it take seventy-live 
experts to make this list? | could do 
as well by myself!” This is a common 
reaction to much work of this kind. 
Ac tually the person who has had the 
experience ol struggling to make con- 
cise statements of his own thoughts 
lor purposes of publication realizes 
that he probably could not do nearly 
so well by himself. The criticism men- 
tioned above is not a real one for the 
thinking individual. 

The criticism which is most perti- 
nent to Behavioral Goals is that 
which Boyd Bode called the “So 
what? criterion. Indeed, one may 
well question whether this study will 
do any good for education. | believe 
that Behavioral Goals lor General 
Education in the High School will 
make little indention on high school 
programs. Its chiel contribution will 
come through its availability. Should 
a high school staff desire to evaluate 
and develop its general education 
program, this study would be of great 
value. Time will tell whether it is 
so used. If it is widely used in this 
manner, it will make an outstanding 
contribution to education. 

Tom C. Venable 
Associate Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
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Patterns in Secondary Curriculum. 
By Tom C. Venable. New York, New 
York: Harper and Brothers,, 1958 pp. 
236 + xii. $3.00. 


This book is intended to be used 
as a handbook or guide lor the stu 
dent rather than as a comprehensive 
text. It endorses no particular point 
ol view but endeavors to acquaint the 
student with a large number of cur- 
riculum issues, principles, pat- 


terns. 


Alter a_ brief 


chapter has a list of selected readings 


introduction, each 
designed to bring to the student's at- 
tention the main problems of the 
chapter. A concise outline follows 
in order to stimulate the student's 
further reading and thinking. Each 
chapter is concluded with a list of 


questions for study and discusssion. 


Part One is entitled “Foundations 
of the Secondary Curriculum.” The 
purpose of this section is stated by 
“Belore  in- 
vestigating any area of human en- 
the 


basic beliels which have brought the 


the author as follows: 


deavor, it is wise to examine 
ellort into existence. So, with a study 
of the curriculum, we should see first 
the ideas and ideals held by our so- 
ciety that have made the high school 
curriculum what it is. The first part 
of this book aims to give to the stu- 


dent an idea as to the basic assump- 


‘tions, the historical background, and 


the objectives of the American pub- 
lic secondary school.” Then alter an 
introductory chapter and a briel look 
at the present secondary school cur- 
riculum, the sociological. psychologi- 
cal, and philosophical foundations of 
secondary school curriculum are dis- 


cussed. 


Part Two deals with curriculum or- 
ganization, first outlining the major 
types of curriculum organization and 


then discussing the core program. 


Part Three consists largely of sug- 
gestions for improving the separate 
subjects curriculum. 

Part Four is devoted to trends in 


the common subject areas, both aca- 


demic and vocational. 


Part Five concludes with some sug- 
vested principles and procedures of 
curriculum development and consid- 
ers what seem to be some of the more 
promising practices in curriculum de- 


velopment. 


There is an extensive bibliography 
in the back of the book. 

The book should be useful as a 
syllabus or course outline for a col- 
lege class, or as a study guide lor 
anyone interested in learning more 
about the secondary school curricu- 


lum. 


Byron L. Westlall 


Professor of Education 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The Adolescent Views Himself. By 
Ruth Strang. NicGraw-Hill, 1957. 


It is refreshing to read a textbook 
on adolescent psychology in which 
the adolescent's own reactions to “sit 
uations-as-he-perceives-them are 
flected, rather than a textbook domi- 
nated by an adult's “sense of vicar- 
1). Stoddard re- 
marked in his evaluation in the torty- 
seventh yearbook ol the N.S.S.E. As 


significant as these sell-reflections of 


ious sin’ as G. 


adolescents are in Ruth Strang s re- 
book. The Adolescent 
Himself, they are by no means the 


cent Views 
total content of this stimulating ap- 


praisal of adolescent personalities. 


She recognizes the uniqueness ol 
each adolescent personality; its readi- 
ness for the inescapable developmen- 
tal tasks of youth; and uses liberally 
the 
Her use of the material drawn from 


results of scientilic researches. 
the unstructured themes of hundreds 
of adolescents creates a point of view 
more vital, more sincere, more opti- 
mistic in interpreting research mater- 
ial than does the typical “storm and 
stress” point of view of the anxious 
adult as he views adolescence. 

The validity and reliability of the 
material gathered in classroom themes 
without any means of identilying the 


writer may be questioned by those 
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seeking verifiable evidence, but, as 
the author observes, these “relatively 
unstructured compositions seemed 
sincere.’ ‘This 
strengthened in the future by tech- 
niques which would identify the 
authors and validate their representa- 


tions. However unvalid these reports 


element may be 


may be, one who has read many 
candid psychobiographies of students 
feels that he has indeed “made a visit 
to the strange world in which adoles- 
cents live’ and may have a new ap- 
preciation of the aspirations, efforts, 
affections, and gratitudes of these 
growing personalities which a prob- 


lem approach would conceal. 


The author does not depend wholly 
upon the unvalidated responses, for 
the book abounds with summaries ol 
published researches, observations ol 
teachers and personnel workers, and 
wisely constructed “concluding state- 
ments.” These concluding statements 
at the end of many of the chapters 
appear to this reviewer to represent 
an excellent emphasis of practical val- 
ue to parents and teachers who might 
find some difficulty in identilying and 
applying the basic principles illus- 


trated in the contents of the chapters. 


The structure of the book is one of 


its strong features. brief in- 
structions on “how to read this book” 
through chapter one explaining the 
sources from which the materials were 
derived; through part one in which 
the adolescent's view of the world 
and his view of himself are repre- 
sented: through part two which cov- 
ers the major developmental tasks of 
adolescence; to the concluding chap- 
ter dealing with guidance of adoles- 
cents, one will find an excellent or- 
ganization both for philosophical con 
tinuity and for ready selective reler- 


ence. 


I cannot conclude this review with- 
out again placing emphasis upon the 
concluding statements found at the 
end of many chapters and to call at- 
tention to the concluding chapter on 
guidance of adolescents. Here is re- 
flected, in the 
words, his need for companionship 


adolescent's own 
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with adults whose own lives are, 


the 
younger person towards the success- 


creative enough to stimulate 
ful accomplishment of his develop- 
mental tasks and at the same time 
are secure enough to help the younger 
one place limits, restraints, and con- 
trols upon impulses which, if lett 
undisciplined, would weaken rather 
the 


search for a wholesome life. 


than strengthen adolescent's 


This reviewer closes the book with 
a reflection upon Omar Khayyam’s 


quatrain: 


Yet. Ah. that spring should vanish 


with the rose! 


That youth's sweet-scented manu- 
should close! 


l_onzo Jones, Ph.D. 


Prolessor of Psychology, Coordi- 


script 


nator, Student Personnel Serv. 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


Your Child and Mine. By O. E. 
Liood. New York, New York: Harper 
and Brothers Publishers, 1957, pp. 


180. 


A very interesting report of the 
problems involved in organizing a 
special school for problem children, 
especially of the brain injured type. 
The author faces the problem from 
the standpoint ol a psychologist, edu- 
cator, and parent ol a handicapped 
child. The reactions of parents, do- 
eooder groups, schools. related pro- 
fessions and others are interestingly 
presented. Case studies are included 
as examples. The book is recom- 
mended for reading especially by 
teachers who are or who plan to work 
with problem children, and for par- 
ents of handicapped children who 
contemplate sending their child to a 
special school or who might be in- 


clined to organize their own school. 


Rutherford B. Porter, Director 
Special Education Clinic 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


The Story of Education. By I. N. 
Thut. New York. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1957. 
Pp. 410 + x, $5.95. 


This book provides a historical and 
comparative approach to the philoso- 
phy olf education. The author dis- 
cusses most of the chief philosophical 
the 


which knowledge is received, discov- 


theories concerning ways in 
ered, and constructed, and illustrates 
them by means ol examples from edu. 


cational history. 


Part | explains man's continuing 
need to teach his young the ways that 
are good. Philosophy. as related to 
education. is considered to be man's 
search for the knowledge ol that 
which is good. This knowledge has 
a direct bearing on what should be 
taught in the schools and how it 
should be taught. 


Typical communities in this coun- 
try, however, are obviously not com- 
mitted to any single, clearly defined, 
philosophy of education or body ol 
knowledge which sets forth the life 
good to live and how best to attain 
it. Instead, there is much confusion 
the 


the school and how they can best be 


concerning proper purposes ol 


achieved. 


With the 


teachers gain perspective, the author 


intention of helping 
attempts to show how the search for 
knowledge of the good was conduct- 
ed by the Greek philosophers, by 
early religious leaders, by logicians, 


and ultimately by the common man. 


Part Il is entitled, “The Theory 
that Knowledge of the Good is Re- 
ceived.” This section deals with the 
various theories which rest on the 
assumption that knowledge comes to 
man by a miraculous process of some 


kind. It 


primitive supernaturalism, the 


includes a discussion of 
naturalism of the early Greeks, as 
the “otherworldliness’’ ol 
Plato and other Greeks. the Hebrews. 


and finally the Christians. Acquiring 


well as 


knowledge by the methods of recall, 
revelation, and unfoldment are dis. 
cussed and illustrated thoroughly by 


historical examples. 
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Part Hl is entitled, “The Theory 
that Knowledge of the Good is Dis- 
covered.” Typical chapter headings 
are these: “The Method of Reason,’ 
“Learning to Reason,” “The Method 
of the Sense Empiricists,” “Learning 
Use  Scientilic 


to Discover and 


K nowledge.” 


The final section of the book is 
entitled, “The Theory that Knowl- 
edge of the Good is Constructed.” 
This section is concerned primarily 
with the effects which modern scien- 
tilic and psychological thinking are 
having upon philosophy and some ol 
the implications ol these effects for 
the curriculum, methodology, and ad- 
ministrative practice present day 


schools. 


The book is well illustrated with 
photographs and drawings, and_ is 
printed on paper of good quality. lt 
is interesting to read. It should be an 
excellent text for classes in philosophy 


of education. 


Byron L.. Westfall 
Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


Deafness, Mutism and Mental Defi- 
ciency in Children. By Louis Minski, 
M. D. New York: Philosophical Li- 
1957. pp. 82. $3.75. (IIlus- 


trated with photographs and dia- 


brary, 


grams) 


This is a slim book, very dilferent 
from the modern overstuffed textbook. 
and much more readable. It should 
be read by all who are in. or aspire 


to work in Special Education. 


lt is a plea for good audiological, 
psychological, and mental services for 
all children so that the misdiagnosis 
of the deaf child as aphasic, mentally 
defective or even psychotic may be 
the 


the child established as early as pos- 


avoided and real condition of 


sible so that specialized education 


can begin. 


Dr. Minski's book is based on ex- 


perimental work in a special research 
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unit at Belmont Hospital with a spe- 
cial residential unit nearby where the 
children can live if treatment for 
emotional dilliculties is indicated be- 
lore school placement. Dr. Mlinski 
has also drawn on his wide clinical 
experience in audiology and _ psychia- 


try. 


Case histories are given to illustrate 
the need for these services and the 
modern audiometric and psychologi- 
cal techniques needed are well out- 


lined. 


It is heartening to note that in 
psychometry. much space and many 
good illustrations are given to the 
specialized tests which have been in 
use at this College Clinic for the past 
ten or eleven years in the differential 


diagnosis of young deal children. 


As this book was written in Great 
Britain and is based on the organiza- 
tion of special education found there, 
the 
which Dr. Minski concludes are not 


detailed recommendations with 
all relevant here, but the need for a 
constant review olf the populations 
of institutions for the mentally delec- 
tive and the provision of proper facili- 
ties for the deaf who undoubtedly 
have often been placed there in error 
in the past is still a problem lor us 


here. 


Ledward T. Jordan 
Assoc. Prolessor of Special Ed. 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Enriching Family Life through Home, 
School and Community. By Bess B. 
Lane. Public Affairs Press, Washing- 
ton, D. C.. 1957. xii + 121 
$3.25. 


Mrs. Lane, who has written this 


pages. 


helpful book. brings to it the experi- 
ences of being parent, grandparent. 
teacher, school administrator, writer, 
and lecturer to school and community 
groups. The book is essentially for 
parents of elementary school children 
and its concrete suggestions concern 


these tive topics: About Ourselves, 


Our 


and 


About Our Children. About 
Home. About Our School, 


About Our Community. 


Mrs. Lane says that she has tried 
to make the book reasonably brief, 
helptully up-to-date, usefully con- 
crele, consistently encouraging. and 
painlessly readable. In these words 
she describes the book well. It is in- 
teresting reading, easily finished in 
an evening or two. Full of wisdom 
put in such simple and familiar terms 
as to readily find alliances with one's 
own experience, it not only furthers 
comlortable. happy feelings about 
parenthood but also gives practical 
guidance in respect to opportunities 
involved in home- 


and problems 


making. 


A tew olf the topics will show the 
informal nature of this book: “Un- 
founded Notions about Living and 
Learning, “The Rush,” 
“The Dilemma of Fathers,” “Ap- 
preciating That We Have What It 


Takes.” A paragraph or two will give 


Nlorning 


a taste of the style. She begins the 
chapter “Getting Acquainted with 


Qur Children” thus: 


It may seem trite to emphasize 
the importance of getting many of 
the clues for the up-bringing of 
our school-age children from those 
very children. Yet this fact must be 
brought to our attention again and 
again because of the many times 
in our hurried and harried lives 
that we tend to look for help in all 
the 


source ol help—the children them- 


directions except to greatest 


selves. 


Alter telling of many ways for doing 


this. she continues: 


‘But, 


about the clue that comes when 


someone is saying ‘how 
baby is howling and the phone is 
the 


wants to borrow a small sieve, and 


ringing, and new neighbor 
Great Aunt Trudy is coming to 
lunch and. . . Yes, we know. We 
have all struggled through those 
hectic times when clues are just 
something to ignore; when sanity 


(the parent's) demands that each 
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child be sent to his room or out of 
doors, even though the day be dark 
and drizzly. 


But there are days when the sun 
is shining, and baby is cooing, and 
the new neighbor has a sieve of her 
own. On those days father and 
mother can really stop and look 
and listen to what is going on to- 
day, and perhaps even recall what 
went on yesterday or the day be- 
fore that. If clues are a burden, 
drop them at once. It is only when 
they are an inspiration and a help 
that they add to the success of 


parenthood. 


As the reader may see from even 
this brief sample. the book is both 
appealing and helpful. It is heartily 
recommended to parents and, as well, 
teachers of children and to others 
who work with them outside of the 


home. 


Marguerite Malm 

Prolessor of Psychology 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


The Slow Learner. By M1. F. Cleugh. 
New York, New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957, pp. 185. 

D:. Cleugh has limited his report 


in this book to principles ‘olf policy 
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and to the organization ol special 
class programs in England. Flis title 
of slow learner includes not only the 
usual slow learning group, but disa- 
bilities which are frequently classed 
as mentally retarded and seriously 
mentally retarded. 


An Act in 1944 which changed the 
definition from “mentally deficient” 
to “educationally subnormal” brought 
about this great change in the pro- 
gram. The children considered suit- 
able to be included in the education- 
ally subnormal program are: 1) | Q 
50-70; 2) Dull Children, | Q 70-80; 
3) Those ol any | () whose attain- 
ment is lower than 80 per cent of 


their age. 


Since this latter definition would 
include many more children than the 
program could accommodate, a sys- 
tem for selecting the children is very 
important. He suggests that an edu- 
the 


schools is the best way to do it. The 


cational psychologist Visiting 
youngest children included are five 
years ol age, but he considers the age 
ol seven to eight better since a more 


accurate diagnosis is possible. 


Dr. Cleugh emphasizes the desira- 
bility of special schools with five or 
six classes rather than special classes 
Basically, the 


schools for the educationally sub- 


in regular schools. 


normal are not remedial, but where 


there are special classes it is olten 


possible to return children to the reg- 
ular class from them. The children 
of certain low grades are translerred 
to an ‘occupational centre.” Other 
children are reported to the mental 
Considerable 


emphasis is placed on the point of 


deficiency authority. 
whether or not a child is using facili- 
ties which might be more effectively 


used for some other child. 


Ability grouping is done in all 
schools large enough for it. This SYs- 
tem automatically places the least 
capable children together. In some 
ways this is considered to be a better 
program flor the dull ‘child than is 
pulling him in a special class. The 
chief advantage is that they stay more 
nearly with children their own age 
and are promoted lrom grade to 
grade, while in the special class they 
remain lor longer periods of time and 


with little actual promotion. 


Whatever method of grouping and 
organization is used, the success of 
the program depends on the teachers. 
1 )r. Cleugh thinks that all teachers 
should have some special training 
in the education of exceptional, but 
emphasis the notion that any kind of 
special education is not a job for the 
immature. 

Rutherford B. Porter, Director 
Special Education Clinic 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
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